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This last circumstance is of more importance than would read- 
ily be believed by one who had given no attention to the sub- 
ject. The phenomena of living bodies are produced by a com- 
bination of physical and chemical operations, with actions that 
are purely vital. It follows that discoveries in either of these 
branches of science, may have a direct bearing upon that of 
physiology, as well as those which are the direct result of re- 
searches upon the animal body itself. In all these departments 
of learning, investigations have been carried on with great ac- 
tivity and success, in the last few years. Those physicians 
whose reading is somewhat old, would be surprised to find how 
much they have to learn, of what is familiar to the more fresh 
investigation of the active inquirers of the profession. In this 
point of view the volume before us may be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to some physicians. It gives a condensed view of the 
present state of physiological knowledge, which they may not 
have the leisure or the industry to obtain from more elaborate 
works, and in the correctness of which they may place a confi- 
dence not always due to extra-professional works. 

The book is the more attractive, that the mechanical execu- 
tion is excellent, vastly superior to that of most works of the 
sort issued from the press in this country, and compares well 
with the best specimens of American printing. The pictorial 
illustrations, which are numerous, are in the best style of 
wood-engraving ; and the printing, paper, and binding, in 
short the whole execution, are such as to render it a comfort 
to the eye that reads it. We are grateful to every man that 
will help to sustain the art of printing among us, in these de- 
generate days of cheapness and consequent meanness of exe- 
cution ; and we shall be truly glad if both the publishers and 
the translator of this work find, in the sale of it, an ample remu- 
neration for their enterprise and good taste. 



8. — (Sonnets, by Sir John Hanmer, Baronet. London: Ed- 
ward Moxon. 8vo. pp. 62. 

The present age is called an unpoetical one ; and if, by this, it 
is meant that there is a dearth of great poets, the saying is true 
enough. The soil was taxed too hard by the last generation 
not to be allowed to lie fallow, for half a century, at least. 
But in another sense, the age is far from being unpoetical, 
since the very elements of poetry enter more or less into 
every thing that comes from the press. Not a book of travels, 
an article of a periodical, a sermon, or a speech, but shows 
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something of a poetic coloring ; an active fancy, a quick 
sense of the beautiful, a care for rhetorical finish and Verbal 
elegance, — in short, for those decorations of thought, the chief 
object of which is to please, and which often form a substitute 
for thought itself. In this general poetic illumination we may 
find in some measure the cause, as well as the compensation, 
for the deficiency of stars of the first magnitude. 

The poems before us are fair specimens of the times. With- 
out having any very marked physiognomy of their own, they 
are the product of a cultivated age. They could have been 
produced in no other. They are full of rich classical allusion, 
of images suggested by a familiarity with the arts and letters of 
ancient and modern Italy. Without any great depth of feeling, 
they show the natural sensibility of a cultivated mind to the beau- 
ties of outward nature, and to the monuments of human genius 
and taste. And if they have none of those curious felicities of 
expression which stick in the memory, when the book or the 
poem, in which they are found, is forgotten, they are full of 
that poetical expression, which enables the reader of taste to 
find much pleasure in the perusal, and we may add, what is 
not often the case, in the re-perusal of them. The sonnets 
range over a great variety of subjects, not always of the most 
promising kind for a poet to stumble upon. Such, for exam- 
ple, are those on a " Steamboat," the " Chartists," the " Bal- 
lot," and the like. Any peg, it seems, will serve to hang a 
sonnet on. We select the three following, as those which have 
pleased us as much as any, though not possessed of greater 
merit, perhaps, than some others in the collection. 

" TO A PINE. 

" Pine, whose green branches to my vernal song 
Were as the corona), gracing its close ; 
Now, forth his painted portals, Autumn goes 
Over the woods, that will be bare ere long. 
He leads them, reeling like a Thracian throng ; 
And each in turn his leafy chaplet throws 
Down at his feet; only the Ilex knows 
A spell superior to the enchanter strong. 
He hath a hollow root, in which the mice 
Dream out the winter, or some woodland bee ; 
Yet bravely doth his dusk head front the stars ; 
Through whose dread gates hath pass'd a century twice, 
Since he was planted ; flourish thus my tree, 
And see a prosperous end of civil jars." — p. xxi. 

" EVENING IN GERMANY. 

" How each sharp hammer of the minster clock 
Cuts ofFa point of time, until the bell, 
Up-carolling to the clouds with silvery swell, 
The sullen presage like a bird doth mock : 
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But the day fleets, and the shadow of the rock 

Falls opposite to where at morn it fell ; 

The bees come home, each to her angular cell ; 

Up to his hostel flies the roosting cock. 

Now creep the beggars, some with misery pined 

To dungeon-pits ; some where the woodland yields 

Small shelter, thinned for comfortable fires : 

Some to lone huts, such as the shepherd builds 

Under a bank, to shield him from the wind, 

In an old tree set round with thorns and briars." — p. xl. 

" THE SUPPRESSED CONVENT. 

" The vine builds o'er the broken convent tower 
God's architecture, hiding that of man ; 
The soft blue brook runs *>n as first it ran, 
Fed by the mountain rills, the forest shower ; 
Gone is the Benedictine garb, and dower, 
Marble, and pomp, and then amain began 
Ruin, last phase of beauty ; but the plan 
That reared these walls outlasts the levelling hour. 
To the fair city over Arno's side, 
That when its lily on Arcetri smiles, 
Doth celebrate the festival of St. John, 
Might such still come as wont to fill these aisles. 
The light from darkness in their thoughts divide, 
And let the world, e'en as it will, go on." — p. xlviii. 



9. — The Practical Spelling-Booh, with Heading Lessons. By 
T. H. Gallaudet and Horace Hooker. Hartford : 
Belknap & Hamersley. 12mo. pp. 166. 

In the systems that prevail wherever the English language 
is taught, the Spelling-book, under that name or some other, 
lies almost universally at the threshold. Whoever, therefore, 
makes important improvements in the spelling-book, should be 
considered a public benefactor. He saves a portion of the life 
of every individual, to whom the advantage of the improve- 
ments is extended. He may do much more ; he may not only 
shorten, but render pleasanter, the path that leads to intellect- 
ual life. He may convert a mechanical and wearisome task to 
a profitable and interesting exercise. 

So much of the future intelligence and mental activity of 
every individual depends upon the first steps he takes, upon 
the habits he is at the outset led to form, that it would seem to 
be a work worthy of the best minds in the community, to pre- 
pare the elementary books for children. A hasty examination 



